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From the London Quarterly. 
Bastern Archipelago. 
(Continued from page 330.) 

The great island of Sumatra is, with the ex- 
ception of Borneo, less known than apy island in 
the Eastern Archipelago. A chain of mountains, 
as in Java, divides it longitudinally, ranning near- 
est to the western coast. It contains five active 
volcanoes. Three-fourths of the island, especially 
towards the south and east, are covered with im- 
pevetrable woods. Fifteen nations, speaking as 
many different languages, inhabit it, and six have 
made considerable progress in civilization. The 
Malays are here also, as in Java, the dominant 
race. The island, although three times the size, 
contains only one-fifteenth of the population of 
Java. There are plains and mountains of volca- 
ni¢ origin that rival in fertility the richest portions 
of Java; but many of the raised valleys of the 
country present a very different aspect. A recent 
Dutch writer has given a description of two of the 
great elevated plains or table-lands, which present 
a uniform scene of sterility, a horizon without 
bound of rank grass destitute of animal life and 
varied only by a few stunted trees; a scorching 
wind blows over them without intermission for 
months, and spontaneous fires wrap the country in 
a dull canopy of smoke through which the rays of 
the sun can scarcely penetrate. An area of 42,- 
000 square miles on the eastern side is covered 
with a stupendous forest, probably older than the 
race of men that inhabit or wander through it. 
Little, in truth, is known of the interior. ‘The in- 
habitants chiefly live on extensive plains. Suma- 
tra possesses European commercial settlements on 
its coast, but its chief interest consists in its having 
been for some time the seat of government for the 
British settlements in the archipelago. Sir Stam- 
ford Raffles, when Java was given up, was directed 
to make Bencoolen, on the south- western coast, his 
official residence ; and those who are acquainted 
with the record of his useful and honourable life 
will remember the picture of happiness which has 
been drawn of his brief rule in Sumatra. No 
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heard perpetually beating upon the rugged coast. 
He built a country-house, established himself in it 
with his family, and was surrounded by wild beasts, 


and by natives almost equally wild. In three 
years he had obtainedfa complete ascendency over 
the people, and was able to penetrate further into 
the interior than any European had ever before 
attempted. An ardent lover of natural history, 
he revelled in the abundance of the new flora and 
fauna with which he was surrounded. Three hun- 
dred years of European intercourse with the coasts 
of Sumatra have yielded but little knowledge of its 
interior, or of the cbaracter of its native races. 
That it abounds in the elements of wealth is cer- 
tain, and many of its native manufactures are con- 
siderably advanced. The British settlement of 
Bencoolen was one of the first establishments 
formed by the East India Company in the archi- 
pelago. It was selected solely for the purpose of 
growing pepper. The expenses of the establishment 
were enormous, and the returns only a few tons 
yearly, obtained by compulsory labour. The 
British establishment in Sumatra was withdrawn in 
1824, and the place relinquished to the Dutch in 
exchange for Malacca and the Straits settlements. 
Nothing shows more clearly the advanced state of 
native civilization in portions of Sumatra than the 
development of manufacturing industry, the pro- 
ducts of which have long been known in commerce. 
The workmanship in iron and steel is unsurpassed, 
and the kris or dagger-blades are famous through- 
out the archipelago. China silk is worked up into 
excellent fabrics, and the manufacture of cotton 
cloth was once extensive, but has been destroyed 
by the introduction of British goods from Singa- 
pore. The aversion of the native chiefs to the re- 
establishment of the Dutch power is said to have 
been very decidedly displayed ; and so strong was 
the feeling of one of the principal native rulers, 
that he offered his territory to the British Govern- 
ment if one-half of its revenue was reserved to 
him. England, by yielding the whole of Suma- 
tra, undoubtedly sacrificed important interests, and 
resigned a prospect of service to civilization in a 
country which might then have had a great career. 
The Dutch have entered on a course of systematic 
territorial conquest, and claim a sovereignty over 
the whole. The financial prospects are said to be 
the reverse of satisfactory. 

There is something which strongly excites the 
imagination when the island of Borneo, divided 
into two nearly equal parts by the equator, is con- 
templated, with its vast area and almost unknown 
people dwelling in a land of fertility unsurpas- 
sed probably in any other region of the earth, sup- 
plied with most of the useful and valuable metals, 
and provided with a hundred -navigable rivers to 
transport the varied produce of their magnificent 
country to the sea. ‘I'he interior is still hidden in 
almost impenetrable mystery. The existence of 


uropean had ever ventured beyond the range of | lofty ranges of mountains in the centre is undoubted ; 


the guns of the fort; but Sir Stamford Raffles fixed 
on a lofty station, twelve miles from the fort, and 
termed it the Mountain of Mist. One of the 


and in the northwest, as far as the country was 
penetrated by Spencer St. John, its first and only 
European explorer, in 1858, the whole was found 
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one uniform aspect of jungle covering hill and val- 
ley. From the summit of the great mountain 
Kina Balu, in the northeast of Borneo, 13,000 
feet high, and when looking towards the interior in 
a southerly direction, St. John obtained a distant 
view of a mountain peak which he supposes to be 
very considerably higher than the one on which he 
stood, and to be situated very nearly in the centre 
of the island. The land on all sides gradually 
slopes towards the coast. Borneo may be said to 
bear the same relation to Eastern India that the 
continent of America has borne to Europe, being 
a region in which tribes inhabiting the remoter 
east have occasionally found a refuge from religious 
persecution and from the pressure of a superabun- 
dant population. Brazen images, ruins of temples, 
and other remains of Hindoo civilization are still 
to be seen on the southern coast. ‘The shores are 
inhabited by nations totally unconnected with each 
other. The west is occupied by Malays and 
Chinese, the north-west by the half-easte descen- 
dants of the Moors of Western India, the north by 
the Cochin-Chinese, the north-east by the Sulus, 
and the east and south coasts by the Bugis tribes 
of Celebes. There are besides numerous tribes 
who live in prahus among the islands near the 
coast. The Dutch claim a territory exceeding 
200,000 square miles; but all beyond a mere fringe 
of the coast was, until the recent exploration of a 
portion of the interior, absolutely unknown. 
Balambangen, at the north-east side of Borneo, 
was once a possession of England, and from the 
extreme richness of that portion of the island it 
might have proved a settlement of great value, but 
it was relinquished to Holland in 1527. The west 
coast possessed a considerable commerce before the 
arrival of the Dutch in the archipelago, and fifteen 
large junks arrived annually from China laden with 
cloth and porcelain, and returned freighted with 
gold, diamonds, camphor, beeswax, edible bird’s- 
nests, ebony and fragrant woods. The trade must 
have been highly remunerative, for the passion for 
European and Asiatic manufactures now continues 
general: thus two China jars of no remarkable 
workmanship have been known to be exchanged 
by an American trader for produce worth 200¢. 
sterling; and six cakes of beeswax, each a foot thick 
and three feet in diameter, were commonly given fora 
musket, which, like the powder supplied to the pirates 
from the United States, may be presumed to have 
been of a very harmless character. ‘The Borneo gold 
is very pure, and is worked with considerable 
profit by the Chinese. Antimony ore abounds, and 
is obtained with facility. This mineral forms one 
of the chief sources of the revenue of the English 
Rajah of Sarawak. The diamonds of Borneo 
are small, but of a brilliant water: they have 
been hitherto chiefly found in districts occupied by 
the Chinese, but will probably be discovered in 
other localities. The equatorial position of Bor- 
neo and the character of its alluvion detritus afford 
a strong presumption that it is a country rich in 
gems. ‘There is a tradition that a great diamond 
is in the possession of a petty chief, and that it is 
worth by weight 270,000/. St. John heard some- 
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explorations, and was gravely informed that the 
prince who owned it would gladly bestow it on him 
if he would kill for him a rival chief and assist in 
a projected war. Few courts in Europe, Sir 
Stamford Raffles states, could boast of more bril- 
liant diamonds than were displayed by the ladies 
of Batavia in its prosperous days. They were ob- 
tained doubtless at a small cost from Borneo. 

The prevailing warmth and moisture of Borneo. 
acting upon its rich soil, have covered it with for- 
est; but it is nevertheless a country which, if 
brought under cultivation like Java, would even 
exceed it in the abundance and variety of its pro- 
ductions. The planters of Java are so well aware 
of this, that they have desired to form settlements 
for sugar plantations, for which the soil is known 
to be better adapted than in Java; but the want 
of labour has been an insuperable obstacle, no 
Chinese being permitted to enter the country. It 
is believed to be capaple of supporting at least a 
hundred millions of people, and possessed of every 
requisite for the sustenance of civilized man. Nine- 
tenths of it are as yet an untrodden wilderness, and 
the remainder is subject to petty chiefs, under 
whose barbarous rule neither commerce nor agri- 
culture can make any progress, and the exuberant 
riches of nature are as useless to themselves as to 
the world. 

The Sultan of Brunei, who claims the sovereignty 
over the independent portion of Borneo, is a mere 
shadow of royalty. His government is weak and 
corrupt, and seemingly incapable of improvement. 
It can neither dispense justice nor compel obedience, 
and a general lawlessness prevails. There is a 
system in the interior called the serra or forced 
trade. Any noble who may think proper goes to 
a tribe with cloth or some other commodity, and 
calling upon the chief orders him to divide it among 
his people. He then demands as its price a sum 
enormously exceeding its value, and debts thus 
unavoidably incurred enable him to exercise a 
fearful oppression for years, and under the pretence 
of their liquidation to carry off children into slavery. 
This nominal sovereign draws from his kingdom a 
revenue of 2500/. a year. The city of Brunei, 
the capital, with its 25,000 inhabitants, presents 
an aspect of the most squalid poverty. The Sul- 
tan’s palace is a rude barn. He and his nobles 
are said to deplore the condition of their country, 
but do not comprehend that it is the consequence 
of their own rapacity. ‘There is no regular system 
of taxation, and the aborigines suffer so severely 
from exactions that in despair they cultivate less 
and less every year, and look to the jungle instead 
of to their fields for a subsistence. ‘The late Sul- 
tan offered, in consideration of a pension, to resign 
the sovereignty of the whole of his country to 
Great Britain. 

(To be continued.) 
sneliillamt 
For “The Friend.” 
Religious Instruction. 

Much has been said respecting the benefit of 
religious instruction for the young, and not a little 
zeal and activity have of late years been manifested 
among Friends, in many places, in the establish- 
ment, and support of First-day schools for this es- 
pecial purpose. It is undeniably, a solemn obliga- 
tion on the part of parents and others having the 
care of childrer, to endeavour, by precept and ex- 
ample, to lead them to the dear Kedeemer, and, 
as ability is afforded, to train them up in his nur- 
ture and admonition. The fear of the Lord is de- 
clared to be the beginning of wisdom, and the 
knowledge of the Holy to be understanding, and 
nothing surely can be compared with the value and 
blessedness of such knowledge, and of a firm es- 
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tablishment in the unchangeable Truth. Let us! 


however, remember, that the Lord Jesus Christ is 
himself the great Teacher and Instructor of his 
children, and that those who would obtain that 
knowledge which is indeed life eternal, must come 
to Him in simplicity and dedication of heart, and 
take his yoke upon them. All who truly take up 
the cross of Christ, seeking to be conformed to his 
holy will, looking singly to and waiting upon him, 
he condescends to instruct by his grace and good 
Spirit, leading them safely in the path of humility 
and self-abasement, and supplying such knowledge 
of spiritual things as is adapted to their several 
needs, and will most certainly promote their ever- 
lasting good. 

This is indeed a cardinal principle of true Qua- 
kerism, and most lamentable willit be, if we should, 
from any cause, insensibly slide from this founda- 
tion, and fancy that such a knowledge of scripture 
truths as may be imparted in First-day schools, 
will wake our children disciples of Christ, or real 
Friends. The views of the late Jobn Barclay on 
this very important subject are well deserving our 
careful consideration. ‘The letters from which the 
annexed extracts are taken have perhaps already 
appeared in “ The Friend,” but the writer believes 
that many of our readers will again peruse them 
with renewed interest and instruction. In a letter 
written in the year 1818, he expressed his lively 
concern that a mere fermal knowledge of scripture 
on the part of young persons might not take the 
place of a spiritual nurture in the Lord, and an in- 
ward growthin grace. On this subject he thusex- 
presed himseif: 

“ Bear with me, who am but a younger brother, 
if in a little of that love, which is ever ready to es- 
teem another better than one’s self, I should be 
bold to express to thee my opinion, that any con- 
trivances to store and stock the memories of young 
persons with a literal knowledge respecting relig- 
ious matters, cannot of themselves, be productive 
of that true and Jiving faith, which we as a people 
profess to seek an establishment in. I am in the 
full belief that scripture doctrines, cannot be really, 
rightly, and savingly known and held by any, if 
they come not to have them written in their hearts; 
so that, though they may be ever so well initiated 
in something which looks like a perfect knowledge 
of these things,—though they may be able, by the 
exercise of their natural understanding, and by 
dint of their memory, skilfully and readily to reply 
to those who may make inquiry of them,—though 
they may be wise as Apollos, in the words of Scrip- 
ture, and seem competent to explain and support 
our religious principles,—yet all this will avail 
nothing, if the wrong wisdom be uppermost in them, 
and sit as an angel of light, and rule and reign 
in their hearts; while the babe, the seed, the very 
Truth in them, is crushed and crucified. I desire, 
therefore, that 1 myself and all others, might be 
engaged in patiently waiting upon the Lord, in the 
silence and subjection of the fleshly wisdom, that 
so, that disposition which would be setting us upon 
manufacturing for ourselves something to believe 
in, or to profess a belief in, might be starved aud 
tired out: thus should we, in the Lord’s own time, 
be led into a true and saving knowledge of those 
truths which are needful for us to understand. 
well remember what Robert Barclay’s experience 
was, as described in that part of his Apology which 
treats of worship. He says, that he did not come 
to receive the Truth by strength of argument, or 
by a particular disquisition of each doctrine, and 
convincement of his understanding thereby; but 
by being secretly reached by the life :—“ for” says 
he, ‘when I came into the silent assewblies of 
God's people, I felt a secret power among them, 
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which touched my heart; and as I gave way unto 
it, I found the evil weakening in me, and the 

raised up: and so I became knit and united to 
them, hungering more and more after the increase 
of this power and life, whereby I might feel myself 
perfectlyredeemed. And indeed, this is the surest 
way to become a Christian ; towbom afterwards, the 
|knowledge and understanding of principles will 
not be wanting, but will grow up so much ag jg 
needful, as the natural fruit of this good root; and 
such a knowledge will not be barren nor unfruitfal, 
After this manner, we desire therefore, all that 
come among us to be proselyted, knowing that, 
though thousands should be convinced in their un- 
derstandings, of all the truths we maintain, yet 
if they were not seusible of this inward life, and 
their souls not changed from unrighteousness to 
righteousness, they could add nothing to us.” 

It seems a very truth with me, that though for 
good reasons we, as a people, account our children 
to be our members, yet no one can be rightly and 
truly our member, who comes into the fold by any 
other way than by the door, Christ Jesus; and 
that although we may do all for our dear youth, 
which our wisdom is competent to do, in the way 
of religious instruction, yet nothing will supply 
the place of that earnest travail, that patient exer- 
cise of spirit on their account, which is indeed 
availing with our Heavenly Father, and which is 
much wanted among teachers and guardians 
amongst us. So that the line of our labour seems 
to me to be more in endeavouring to direct them 
to the fear of the Lord,—to engage them to self- 
examination,—to show them the place of true 
waiting, —to point out to them where the Fountain 
is, where the treasure lies—and to prevail with 
them to come, taste and see the goodness of the 
Lord, and what he hath in store for them that 
love and wait upon him. 

Some may be disposed to lament over the little 
acquaintance which young persons in our Society 
appear to have, with the reasons or grounds of 
our peculiar religious profession. No one, I am 
ready to think, laments it more than myself: but 
if such think to patch up a remedy by the adop- 
‘tion of those creeds, catechisms, and confessions of 
faith, which the worldly professors adopt, and 
have adopted, (as Ibelieve,) ever since the apostasy, 
and out of which Truth led our forefathers,—I 
lament this remedy, still more than the disease, 
Because then we stand in danger of having a set 
of young formalists rise about us; whose hearts are 
likely to be more filled with notions, than with 
that nothingness of self, which is as truly the in- 
troduction to all right kuowledge on these subjects, 
les the other is a snare and stumbling-block in the 
way of it. I apprehend that the principal cause 
of the ignorance above adverted to, of our religious 
principles, and of the reasons that may be rendered 
in support of them, is not so much the want of 
having examined such books as have been written 
on these subjects, as of a serious seeking unto Him, 
“in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge,” who said, “ Seek, and ye shall 
find,’—and whose promise of finding was, and is, 
lonly to the wrestling seed of Jacob, who, doing the 
will of the Father, know of the doctrine of the Son, 
and to whom it is given in the very hour of need, 
what they shall answer, and what they shall say 
in defence of the Truth. 

In another letter upon the same subject, this 
‘truly wise man expressed himself as follows.— “ As 
‘to religious instruction, it consists, if 1 mistake not, 
in bringing up children in that nurture and admo- 
nition which is of the Lord, as saith the scripture. 
Now, how can any bring up children in the 
‘Lord’s nurture and admonition—in the Lord's 
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ordering, in his counsel, direction and teaching,— 
I say how can this be nghtly aud effectually done, 
except the parent or teacher stand in this counsel 
himself, and abide himself under this best direc- 
tion? How can he be instrumental to instruct, 


help, and lead forward, if he be himself out of this) 
counsel,—if he be not under the ordering of that 
which is meek and lowly in the heart, of that pure| 
principle, which is said to lead into all truth, as it} 


js heeded, waited on, and submitted unto, in its 
simple, silent instructions? How needful it is for 
a master or a parent to be brought to see that that 
which is to be known of God is manifested in man; 
and that there is no really knowing the things of 
God, but by his light and spirit in the heart,—as 
said an eminent minister and messenger of the 
gospel, George Fox,—* no knowing the Son, nor 
the Father, but by the revelation of the Holy 
Spirit ; no knowing the Scriptures but by the same 
Holy Ghost that moved the holy men to give them 
forth; no calling Jesus, Lord, but by the same Holy 
Ghost ; no true wisdom, but from above; no true 
receiving it, but in the fear of the Lord; no true 
understanding of spiritual things, but what Christ 
gives ; and no true love to God, but what he shed- 
deth abroad in the heart.’” 

Ifirmly believe, that as the deficiency complained 
of in our children, chiefly arises from a want of 
true living christian concern in the minds of parents 
and masters for their religious welfare, so they 
ought not to be put upon, or to put themselves 
upon any contrivances, which best Wisdom does 
not lead them into, and control them in the use of, 
but they must come to that which alone can quicken 
and raise up in them a living concern for the re- 
ligious welfare of their charge; and they must 
yield themselves as obedient children to its teach- 
ings. Thus will they come to know something of 


an establishment in the Truth, and a growth in 
living experience and substantial knowledge of the 
principles and precepts of the gospel, which is the 
power of God. 


+e 
From “ Silliman’s Journal.” 
Colorado River of the West. 
(Concluded from page 331.) 

“The approach of darkness stopped further ob- 
servations, and we descended to camp, having first 
taken a good look in every direction, for the smoke 
of Indian camp fires, but without discovering any. 
In making the sixteen miles from last night’s 
bivouac, we have had to labour hard for thirteen 
hours, stemming the strong current, and crossing 
the numerous rapids, and being thoroughly ex- 
hausted, depend for security to-night more upon 
our concealed position than upon any vigilance 
that is likely to be exhibited.” 

The greater portion of Lieut. Ives’ report is in 
the form of a journal, noting the current events of 
each day, in a style clear and attractive. His 
descriptions of the numerous canons along the Colo- 
rado are exceedingly graphic and beautiful. On 
page 101 we have the following description of the 
side canons of the Colorado. 

“A few of the Hualpais paid us a visit, but 
their intelligence is of so low an order that it is 
impossible to glean information from them, and 
their filthiness makes them objectionable. Our 
new guides seemed to think we should have diffi- 
culty in ascending to the portion of the plateau 
which they traverse on the way to higher points 
upon the river. The route they ordinarily pursue 
follows the canon of Diamond creek, but this they 
pronounced impracticable for mules, and said that 
we must retrace our course for several miles in 
order to strike a more circuitous, but easier trail, 
that ascended one of the branch canons. 


Following their advice and guidance, yesterday 
morning we toiled up the rough road by which 
we had come, for six miles, when they struck off 
into a side ravine that led toward the southeast. 
Half a mile from the mouth, the Hualpais told 
Ireteba that our camping place was just ahead, 
and scrambling over the sumwit of a hill, in a min- 
ute were both out of sight. For a mile we kept on, 
every few minutes coming to a fork, where the selec- 
tion of the right road was left tochance. There was 
a network of canons, and the probabilities were that 
nine out of ten would lead to an impassable pre- 
cipice. The ascent became so rough that it was 
already almost impracticable for the mules, and 
at last the Mojaves stopped, declaring that they 
bad lost their way, and had no idea bow to find 
the camping place or the water, and that the Hual- 
pais were a very bad set. This opinion no one 
was inclined just then to dispute. 1 however asked 
one of the Indians to go back and endeavour to 
find the deserters or some other member of their 
tribe. We waited impatiently for half an hour, 
and then the order was given to countermarch, for 
[ intended to search for the route by which we 
had come ; but before going far, the little Hualpais 
came back. He seemed amused that we should 
not have been able to find the water, and again 
took his place at the head of the column. He con- 
ducted us for two miles through a difficult and in- 
tricate maze of ravines, and then climbed a side 
hill, and in a most uvexpected place pointed out a 
little spring. ‘There was a sufficiency of water, 
and tolerable grass near by. ‘The second Hualpais 
came back during the evening, and seemed also to 
be astonished that we should have had trouble in 
finding what to him was so familiar. They both 
professed a determination to accompany the train, 
and Ireteba told me that it was time for himself 
and companions to return.” 

In securing the services of Dr. Newberry as 
Geologist and Naturalist of the expedition, the 
Department was fortunate—his well known ability 
in these branches of science, as well as his previous 
experience in connection with other expeditions in 
the far west, peculiarly fitting him for the task. 
His report is ably drawn up and contains lucid des- 
criptions of the geological and physical features of 
the country along the line of exploration. The 
numerous great gorges and profound canons cut 
by the erosive action of water, through thousands 
of feet of strata, in a district where the rocks have, 
for the most part, suffered little or no disturbance 
since their deposition, afforded him a fine oppor- 
tunity to study its geological structure. Probably 
in no other part of the world can so great a thick- 
ness of strata be seen and examined inch by iuch 
in one continued section as here. These tremen- 
dous chasms cleaving the beds, as they do almost 
vertically sometimes to the astonishing depth of 
from three to six thousand feet, reveal every bed 
and layer of rock from top to base, as clearly and 
distinctly as they can be seen in the artificial ex- 
cavations along our rail-roads. 

In the great canon of the Colorado, on a high 
mesa, west of the Little Colorado, Dr. N. saw. at 
a single exposure in regular succession the foilow- 
ing formations : 

Ist. Upper Carboniferous limestone surmount- 
ing beds of cross-stratified sandstones, and red 
calcareous sandstones with gypsum, altogether, 
1200 feet. 

2d. Lower Carboniferous limestone, 1000 feet. 

3d. A great thickuess of limestone shales, and 
grits, apparently of Devonian age, resting upon 
heavy deposits of limestone, mud rocks, and sand- 
stones, apparently of Silurian age, with a sand- 
stone at the base, probably representing the Pots- 


dam sandstone of New York: the whole not less 
than 2300 feet. 

Beneath all these stratified rocks the gorge is 
excavated so as to expose 1000 feet of granite. 

Of these rocks Dr. Newberry remarks that, “ the 
Silurian and Devonian strata are entirely confor- 
mable among themselves, and with the Carboni- 
ferous rocks. ‘They lie nearly horizontal upon the 
grauite, forming a series of sandstones, limestones, 
and shales, about 2000 feet in thickness. The 
Carboniferous series consists of over 2000 feet of 
limestones and gypsum, apparently all massive, 
and often highly fossiliferous. The upper mem- 
bers of the latter series form the surface of the 
mesas of the Little Colorado, upon which the vol- 
canic group of the San Francisco mountains rest 
as a base.” 

At other localities Dr. N. had opportunities to 
examine the succeeding formations above those 
just alluded to. One of these, at the crossing of 
the Little Colorado, where one side of the valley 
is formed by a third mesa wall, which with the 
slope of its base rises to an elevation of at least 
one thousand feet in height above the stream. 

“This mesa,” he says, “is composed of deep- 
red sandstones, shales, and conglomerates, resting 
conformably on the Upper Carboniferous limestone, 
over which is a series of variegated marls, with 
bands of magnesian limestone. ‘The latter series 
forms the surface of the mesa for many miles tow- 
args the northeast, and has an aggregate thickness 
of perhaps 1500 feet. 

The variegated marls and the underlying red 
sandstones are all regarded as Triassic by — Mar- 
cou; but the marls exhibit a remarkable litho- 
logical identity from top to bottom, and the upper 
portion contains plants of Jurassic affinities. With- 
out more fossils from these formations, it seems to 
me at least doubtful whether we can draw the 
lines of classification as sharply as he has done; 
and it would even be a little surprising if there 
should ever be found good palzontological evi- 
dence for the identification of all the Kuropean 
subdivisions of the Permian, Triassic, Jurassic, 
and Chalk, of which he claims to have demon- 
strated the existence in this vicinity. 

Upon the mesa of the variegated marls at the 
Moquis village rises still another, to the height of 
800 or 900 feet, composed of coarse yellow sand- 
stones, green shales, and beds of lignite—a group 
of strata which has been called Jurassic, but which 
contain impressions of dicotyledonous leaves, with 
Ammonites, Gryphea, and Inoceramus of Creta- 
ceous species. ‘I'hese fossils leave no room for 
doubt in reference to the age of the strata which 
contain them, but prove them to be Lower Creta- 
ceous.”’ 

The enormous thickness of strata is at places 
surmounted by another series of great thickness. 
This series is thus alluded to by Dr. N. 

“ Going north from the Moquis villages, on the 
Lower Oretaceous Mesa, our progress was arrested 
by a want of water; the surface being everywhere 
cut by deep canons, by which it is drained to ex- 
cess ; every rain drop which falls finding its way 
immediately into the bottom of these ravines, where 
it is hurried off to the far deeper canons of the 
Colorado and its larger tributaries. Before we 
turned back, however, we had approached nearly 
to the base of a wall rising abruptly from the mesa 
in which we stood to the height of more than 1000 
feet. This wall was as white as chalk, and reflected 
the sunlight like a bank of snow. It is evidently 
the edge of another and higher plateau, and ap- 
parently reaches to the Great Colorado, where it 
caps the ‘ high mesa,’ forming part of the stupen- 
dous mural faces, presented toward the south and 





west, which were distinctly visible when we had|their formation. The opposite sides of the deep-|marked. We need only recall the harsh and nois 
receded from them to the distance of a hundred | est chasm showed perfect correspondence of stratifi-| 


miles. 


cation, conforming to the general dip, and nowhere 


parrots, so similar in tbeir peculiar utterance. Or 
take, as an example, the web-footed fimily ; do not 


What is the character of this upper mesa I had| displacement; and this bottom rock, so often dry al] the geese and the innumerable host of ducks 


no means of determining at this time, and even|and bare, was perhaps deeply eroded, but continu-| quack? 


Does not every member of the crow 


now there may be some question about it; but Ijous from side to side, a portion of the yet undi-| family caw, whether it be the jackdaw, the jay, the 
have scarcely a doubt that it is composed of the| vided series lying below.” 


Upper Cretaceous strata, the equivalents of the 
‘ white chalk’ of Europe.” 

In regard to the causes which have produced 
the remarkable topographical features of this in- 
teresting region, Dr. Newberry shows that it is not 


due, as would probably be supposed by one not! 


accustomed to the study of such phenomena, to 
volcanic or eruptive agencies, but solely to the 
erosive action of running water. Thus he coxtioues: 

“The sketch which has been given of the table- 
lands of the upper Colorado, though brief, will per- 
haps suffice to convey an idea of the generalities 
of their structure and relations, But before re- 
turning to the details of the local geology of our 
route, I ought perhaps to refer briefly to two ques- 
tions of general import, which would naturally 
suggest themselves to any geologist who should 
traverse the table-lands west of the Rocky moun- 
tains, or should receive an accurate description of 
them from others. 

The first of these questions is: To what cause 


The necessity of dying to ourselves, and of be-' 
coming fools that we may be truly wise—Oh! that’ 
men could die to themselves, even to their own 
wisdom and prudence, and not lean to their own 
understandings, nor idolize their own apprehen-| 
sions and conceivings, but wait to receive under- 
standing from God, who giveth liberally of the 
true wisdom to those that ask and wait aright! 
And how doth God give true wisdom and under- 
standing? Is it not by the shining of his light in 
the heart?) Oh! that men were turned inwardly 
thither and were inwardly dead to that wisdom 
and prudence from which God ever hid things, and 
ever will! 


must not strive to learn in the comprehensive way 
of man’s wisdom and prudence the things of God’s 
| kingdom, but feel the begettings of life in his heart, 
and in that receive somewhat of the new and 
heavenly understanding, and so die to the other, 





is due the peculiar topographical features of the 
surface of the table lands—where the different 
formations succeed each other in a series of steps, 
which generally present abrupt and wall-like edges 
—the more recent strata occupying the highest 
portion of the plateau? The other has reference 
to the place and extent of the dry land, of which 
the erosion furnished the sediments now composing 
the table-lands. 

The first of these questions belongs appropri- 
ately to the subject of surface geology, and will 
be referred to again. 


walls, belong to a vast system of erosion, and are 
wholly due to the action of water, Probably nowhere 
in the world has the action of this agent produced 


I may say here, however,| 
that, like the great canons of the Colorado, the! 
broad valleys bounded by high and perpendicular| 


and know no more of the things of God after the 
| flesh,—(that is, as a wise man, as a learned scribe, 
as a great disputant,—for where is the wise? 
Where is the scribe? Where is the disputer of 
this world? Can they find out the mystery of life, 
ithe mystery of God’s kingdom in this age, any 
more than they could in former ages?)—but become 
a babe, a fool, and so receive and bow to that 
which his own wisdom will call foolishness, and ac- 
count weakness; but the other birth, which is be- 
gotten and born of God, will know, and daily ex- 
perience, to be the wisdom and power of God unto 
salvation.—Jsaac Penington. I. P.’s works, vol. 
2nd, p. 184. 


Vowes of Animals.—There is a chapter in the 
| Natural History of Animals that has hardly been 
|touched upon as yet, and that will be especially in- 


| and solitude deeper ? 


He that will be truly wise, must first in words, express its nature ? 
Lecome a fool, that he may be wise; that is, he| of life—it is the sweet, tender, melting nature of 


magpie, the rook in some green rookery of the Old 
World, or the crow of our woods, with its long, 
melancholy caw, that seems to make the silenee 
Compare all the sweet war- 
blers of the songster family—the nightingales, the 


| thrushes, the mocking-birds, the robins; they differ 


|in the greater or less perfection of their note, but 
the same kind of voice runs through the whole 
group.— Agassiz, 
Concerning Love. 
BY ISAAC PENINGTON,. 
Q: What is love? 
Ans. What shall I say of it; or how shall I, 
It is the sweetness 


God, flowing up, through bis Seed of life into the crea- 
|ture; and of all things, making the creature most 
like unto himself, both in nature and operation. 

| It fulfils the law, it fulfils the gospel—it wraps 
|up all in one, and brings forth all in the oneness, 
| It excludes all evil out of the heart; it perfects all 
good in the heart. A touch of love doth this in 
measure—perfect love doth this in fulness. 

But how can I proceed to speak of it! Oh! that 
the souls of all that fear and wait on the Lord 
might feel its nature fully ; and then would they 
not fail of its sweet, overcoming operations, both 
towards one another, and towards enemies. The 
great healing ; the great conquest ; the great salva- 
tion, is reserved for the full manifestation of the 
love of God. His judgments; his cuttings ; his 
hewings by the word of his mouth; are but to 
prepare for, but not to do, the great work of rais- 
ing up the sweet building of his life; which is to 
be done in love and in peace, and by the power 
thereof. 

And this my soul waits for, and cries after ; even 
the full springing up of eternal love in my heart; 





results so surprising, both as regards their magni-| teresting with reference to families. The voices of| and the swallowing of me wholly into it; and the 
tude and their peculiar character. It is not at all) animals have a family character not to be mistaken, / bringing of my soul wholly forth into it, that the 
strange that a cause, which has given to what was) All the canide bark and howl; the fox, the wolf, life of God, in its own perfect sweetness, may fully 
once an immense plain, underlaid by thousands of| the dog, have the same kind of utterance, though on run forth through this vessel; and not be at all 
feet of sedimentary rocks, conformable throughout, | a somewhat different pitch. All the bears growl,|tinctured by the vessel, but perfectly tincture 


a topographical character more complicated than|from the white bear of the Arctic snows to the|and change the vessel into its own nature; and 


that of any mountain chain; which has made much 
of it absolutely impassable to man, or any animal 
but the winged bird, should be regarded as some- 
thing out of the common course of nature. Hence 


small black bear of the Andes. All the cats miau, 


tigers, and panthers of the forest and jungle. This 
last may seem a strange assertion; but to any one 


‘from our quiet fireside companion to the lions, and| 


then shall no fault be found in my soul before the 
Lord ; but the spotless life be fully enjoyed by me, 
and become a perfectly pleasant sacrifice to my 
God. 





the first and most plausible explanation of the|who has listened critically to their sounds and) Oh! how sweet is love! How pleasant is its 
striking surface features of this region will be to|analyzed their voices, the roar of the lion is but a|nature! How takingly doth it behave itself im 
refer them to that embodiment of resistless power] gigantic mia, bearing about the same proportion! every condition, upon every occasion, to every per- 
—the sword that cuts so many geological knots—| to that of a cat, as its stately and majestic form|son, and about every thing! How tenderly, how 
volcanie force. The Great Canon of the Colorado} does to the smaller, softer, more peaceful aspect of| readily, doth it help and serve the meanest! How 
would be considered a vast fissure or rent in the|the cat. Yet, notwithstanding the difference in| patier tly, how meekly, doth it bear all things, 
earth's crust, and the abrupt termination of the|their size, who can look at the lion, whether in his} either from God or man, how unexpectedly soever 
steps of the table-lands as marking lines of dis-| more sleepy mood, as he lies curled up in the cor-|they come, or how hard soever they seem. 
placement. This theory though so plausible, and|ner of bis cage, or in his fiercer momeuts of hunger| How doth it believe; bow doth it hope,—how 
so entirely adequate to explain all the striking|or of rage, without being reminded of acat? And| doth it excuse ; how doth it cover even that which 
phenomena, lacks a single requisite to acceptance,| this is not merely the resemblance of one carnivor-|seemeth not to be excusable and not fit to be cov- 
and that is ¢ruth, ous animal to another; for no one was ever mon vont How kind it is, even in its interpretations 
Aside from the slight local disturbance of the| minded of a dog or wolf by a lion. Again, all the!and charges concerning miscarriages! It never 
sedimentary rocks about the San Francisco moun-| horses and donkeys neigh; for the bray of the|overchargeth; it never grates upon the spirit of 
tain, from the spur of the Rocky mountains, near| donkey is only a harsher neigh, pitched on a dif-| him whom it reprehends; it never hardens, it never 
Fort Defiance, to those of the Cerbat and Azteg| ferent key, it is true, but a sound of the supelquenaliens but carrieth a meltingness and power 
mountains on the west, the strata of the table-|character—as the donkey himself is but a clumsy|of conviction with it. This is the nature of God: 
lands are as entirely unbroken, as when first de-|and dwarfish horse, All the cows low, from the/ this, in the vessel capacitated to receive and bring 
posited. Having this question constantly in mind,| buffalo roaming the prairie, the musk-ox of the/it forth in its glory; the power of enmity is not 
and examining with all possible care the structure| Arctic ice-fields, or the yak of Asia, to the cattle| able to stand against, but falls before, and is over- 
of the great canons which we entered, I everywhere| feeding in our pastures. Among the birds,|come by it—Works, vol, 2, p. 415-16, zit. 
found evidence of the exclusive action of water in|this similarity of voice in families is stiJl more| 1784. 
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SIXTH MONTH 28, 1862. 








LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 


From the account of the late London Yearly 
Meeting published in the British Friend of this 
month, we take the following extracts. 

Fourth-day Morning, 21st of Fifth month.— 
Assembled at ten o’clock, presenting, as regards 
numbers, rather a smaller appearance than on some 
previous occasions. 

The representatives’ names were called over, and 
all responded except seven, most of whom assigned 
satisfactory reasons for their absence. 

The reading of the epistles was then proceeded 
with, commencing with the one from Dublin Yearly 
Meeting. That from New York followed, with 
New England, Baltimore, Obio, Indiana, and the 
Western Yearly Meeting. No epistle had been 
received from Philadelphia, for reasons already 
known to Friends; neither had North Carolina 
been able to communicate by epistle, on account of 
the distracted state of the country. 

The epistle from Ohio adverted, as in some pre- 
vious years, to the separation which had taken 
place among them, intimating the desire for a re- 
union, and that no action had been taken in the 
way of disowning those who had established sepa- 
rate meetings. As was to be expected, all the 
American epistles referred to the civil war now 
raging in their land, and acknowledged how grate- 
ful it had been to receive the sympatbizing saluta- 
tiop sent them last year by this meeting. 

The consideration whether anything could be 
done in the way of assisting Friends of Ohio to a 
restoration of unity, as also to a re-opening of cor- 
respondence with Philadelphia, occupied the at- 
tention of the meeting for some time, but way did 
not appear then to open for any action in either case. 

The epistle from Ireland contained the informa- 
tion that, in accordance with the recommendation 
of the conference appointed by their last Yearly 
Meeting, their queries and advices, their rules for 
relief of the poor, and in regard to marriage, 
had been assimilated to those of London Yearly 
Meeting. 

On adjourning about one o’clock, the represen- 
tatives met in committee as directed, to consider 
of suitable Friends for clerk and assistants, when 
they agreed to propose Edward Backhouse for the 
former office, with Joseph Crosfield and William 
Thistlethwaite for the latter. 

Fourth-day a/ternoon.—Met at four. The com- 
mittee of representatives presented their report, in 
terms of their appointment, informing the meeting 
that they had agreed to propose the Friends above- 
named as clerk and assistants; and these being 
acceptable, were appointed accordingly. 

In order to allow the committee of representa- 
tives to proceed with the business intrusted to it, 
this sitting was but short, and it was adjourned 
shortly after six, that committce being directed to 
meet in balf-an-hour thereafter, which it did, and 
nominated sub-committees to prepare answers to the 
various epistles that hed been read in the forenoon. 

Some time was occupied in discussing the ex- 
tent to which Friends in America had been un- 
faithful in our testimony against war, and in con- 
sidering how best to treat the subject of the critical 
position in which they are placed by the desolating 
strife now pervading that country. After much 
expression, the course which seemed to carry most 
Weight was that which inculcated the simple con- 

veying, through the answers to their respective 
epistles, our sympathy towards our American 





brethren, and of encouragement to faithfulness in 
the maintenance of our christian testimony against 


all war, without reference to any shortcoming of 
theirs in this respect. 

Fifth-day morning.—Met at ten o'clock. After 
a Friend had offered supplication, the remainder 
of the Answers to the Queries were proceeded 
with and concluded at this sitting. The answer to 
the fifth Query, from Lancashire and Cheshire 
Quarterly Meeting, elicited somewhat of pro- 
tracted remark, on account of an exception on a 
point which the Query did not seem to embrace, 


namely, the payment of seat-rents in other places) 
of worship. One or two individuals appeared in- | 
clined to justify such a procedure, but it was! 


generally considered to be a decided infraction of 
the Society’s testimony, if not against “ all ecclesi- 


astical demands,” at least against that to the free- | 


dom and spirituality of ministry and worship, and 


the Query was said to be defective in not embracing | 


this particular. 


Occasion was taken to advocate the discontinu- | 
ance of the term “ hireling winistry,” because of its | 


seeming harshness, particularly in the case of 


many who were earnestly devoted to the winning | 
of souls to Christ, and this often on but slender} 


pecuniary remuveration. It was suggested that 
the word “paid” might now very properly be 
substituted for “ hireling ministry.’ 

A condensed statement of distraints for ecclesi- 


peared that the amount of sufferings in this ac- 
count was £5155, 18s. The tabular statement as 
to number of Quarterly, Monthly, aud Particular 
Meetings, number of wewbers and attenders of 
meetings, births, burials, accessions by convince- 
ment, resignations, disownments, Xc., as ordered 
by last Yearly Meeting, was also read, showing 
a diminution of eighteen in number, as compared 
with the preceding year. 
the admissions by convincement to be much about the 
same as usual. ‘The attenders in proportion to the 
members, varied in some places very considerably, 
preponderating most in Scotland and the northern 
English counties.* 

Fifth-day ajternoon.—Met at four o'clock, and 
entered upon the consideration of the state of So- 


all the usual information necessary for the purpose. 
[In the course of the consideration one Friend] 
referred to certain changes which had recently 


changes of principles. The movement in this di- 








astical purposes was also read, from which it ap-| 


The statement showed | 


been adopted, but these were rather adaptations 
of principles to altered circumstances, and not 


rection, he was aware, had been viewed with ap- 


he well knew there was a large class who rejoiced 
in what they looked upon as needful alterations. 
Not a few of them, he felt persuaded, love their 
Lord. The effect of these alterations has been to 
throw a large individual responsibility upon us; 
and he appealed to his junior friends to look to 
themselves, seeing so much has been done by the 
church for them. Where, he would ask them, 
would they enjoy privileges so great as in the So- 
ciety of Friends? No other church had the same 
amount of liberty. If there is any lack, it is in 
ourselves ; we must therefore come back to the in- 
dividual work, cherishing that self-control and re- 
tiredness of mind, which distinguish the christian 
from the man of the world. All our meetings 
being maintained in their integrity, and in the 
power of God, they will be times of true refresh- 
ing. 

“ djourned till four o'clock to-morrow afternoon. 
The committee of representatives came together 
soon after the adjournment, and separated a sub- 
committee to prepare the general epistle. 

The propriety of addressing Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting was brought under review at this sitting, 
and many Friends took part in the discussion, in 
which much affectionate feeling was manifested for 
that Yearly Meeting; indeed it may be said to 


|have been the unanimous desire to re-open the cor- 


respondence, had it not been for the known deter- 
mination on the part of Philadelphia Friends, 
neither to write, nor to receive epistles. 

Sizth-day afternoon.— Met at four o’clock. The 
summary of Answers to the Queries, as already 
intimated, not having been all overtaken last even- 
ing, the remainder were now read, and the consid- 
eration of the state of the Society further entered 
upon. 

The answer to the fifth Query was adverted to, 
and dwelt upon at very considerable length. To 
some Friends it was cause of regret, to find the 
exceptions in this matter on the increase; the So- 
ciety’s testimony herein being the most important 
of any that had been committed to it to hold. On 
the other hand, it was distinctly avowed that many 
Friends had no conscientious scruple against tithes, 
but simply refused the payment of them because it 
was the rule of the Society. The discussion of a 


ciety, the meeting having been put in possession of question of such comprehensive bearing was, how- 


lever, seen to be undesirable at this juncture; and 
\the answer to the sixth Query came under review, 
jand gave rise to cousiderable comment. 

Taking into account the extraordinary excite- 
ment in regard to war, which had recently per- 
jvaded the country, some Friends considered it 
satisfactory to have so few exceptions on this 


prehension by many; with what may be called ajhead; while it could not but be deplored, that 
godly jealousy, not to lay waste what ought to be | public sentiment had greatly retrograded within 


preserved, 


He wished his friends of this class to|the last few years. 


Occasion was hence taken, to 


cherish a hopeful mind, trusting that the great|urge upou Friends greater diligence in the way of 


Head of the church will overrule even the errors 
On the other hand, 


of his people for their good. 





*In the tabular statement above referred to, the prin- 


cipal details are as follows, viz :— 
Number of Monthly Meetings in England and Scot- 


land, . ° ‘ ° ° ; . ‘ . 81 
Number of Monthly Meetings with upwards ef 500 
members, . ° . . ° . . 7 
Number of Monthly Meetings with less than 50 
members, . . 


Number of Meetings for Worship, . 
Number of men overseers, 

Number of women overseers, 
Number of male members, 
Number of female members, . 


. 6463 
- 7378 


diffusing the pacific principle of the gospel, espe- 
cially among other christian professors. 

The answer in reference to the attendance of 
meetings for discipline, being thought to exhibit 





- 10 


very extensive deficiency, several Friends were led 
to show of what importance was a due regard to 
our duty on this matter. In addition to what the 
'three answers appeared particularly to call for in 
the way of animadversion, there was a free ex- 
pression of sentiment in reference to the cause of 





° ‘386 |our deficiencies in the general, which some ascribed 
. 384|to a forsaking of first principles, especially in re- 


gard to what was the distinctive feature in the 
profession of our worthy predecessors—a close ad- 


—  13,841)}, . . yas: 
’ erence to the dictates of the 
Number of habitual attenders, 3,190) oy _ : a di oneal of the Light «= Spirit of 
Number of births in the year, . 288 | — im the soul. , F 
Number of deaths in the year, 268| ‘The summary of answers being thus disposed 


Ireland is not included in the above returns. 


of, the tabular statement introduced at a previous 
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sitting was next read; the contents being consid- 
ered fully as indicative of the state of the body as 
the answers to the Queries. 

Isaac Brown spoke at great length, dwelling more 
particularly on the great number of small meetings, 
and on their being so many without even an over- 
seer. He also looked upon the statement as in- 
complete, inasmuch as it did not indicate how many 
meetings might also be without a minister. The 
circumstances of the Society in the present day, he 
observed, were widely different from what they 
were at its rise, when it chiefly consisted of the 
awakened, earnest, and converted ; whereas now, 
the great majority arc birth-right members. What 
he appeared to desire was increased instrumental 
instruction for the young, the ignorant, and un- 
converted, apart from meetings for worship. He 
recurred to what had been his position in early 
life, when sitting in a meeting for worship before 
some fifty or sixty children, when for probably five 
or six months not a word of ministry was ever 
heard among them. And again, to his position 
now in a meeting, where the children of many now 
present (several hundred in number) sat before 
him—on whose behalf, as well as on theirs above- 
mentioned, his sympathies seemed largely excited, 
in commiseration of their want of instrumental 
help in the promotion of their religious welfare. 
He also referred to the practice of the first minis- 
ters among Friends in London, to meet together 
every week, and depute certain of their number, 
by two and two, to attend the various meetings in 
London, in order that there might be no meeting 
without a minister. Something of this sort he 
seemed to think to be now called for, though he 
explicitly admitted that he pleaded for no ministry 
of merely human appointment, nor for any other 
mode of worship than’ that which Friends have al- 
ways followed. 

Joseph Pease took a different view of the So- 
ciety’s condition, and spoke at great length and with 
much feeling, drawing a vivid picture of what the 
early Friends were by a living faith in Christ as 
the light of the world, quoting that text in 1 John, 
“This is his commandment, that we should be- 
lieve on the name of his Son Jesus Christ, and 
love one another as he gave us commandment.” 
And it was his assured conviction that it would be 
ours to realize the like blessed experience, had we 
but the like energizing faith in the ame, which 
is the power of Jesus—there being none other 
name or power under heaven, given among men, 
whereby we can be saved. 

Alfred Lucas, Joseph Armficld, and some others, 
spoke as to the cause of the state of things re- 
vealed in the tabular returns, the last named 
Friend particularly expressing his conviction that 
the alterations recently adopted had not resulted 
beneficially, inasmuch as there was no evidence of 
increased attendance of meetings for worship, or 
of greater regard for the distinguishing testimonies 
of the Society, neither was there evidence of ad- 
ditional convincement and accession to our num- 
bers. 

John Bright spoke briefly, counselling to let the 
revelations contained in the tabular returns become 
subject of deliberate, serious reflection, with Friends 
individually, at their respective homes; trusting 
this might lead to the discovery of a remedy an- 
other year, his conviction being, that there must 
be something wrong, when a body professing a 
faith so sublime, so simple, and so scriptural, not 
only did not increase as it ought, but decreased 
and threatened to become altogether soon extinct. 

Besides the Friends already named, several 
otbers took part in the discussion. 

The meeting adjourned till eleven next morning. 


Seventh-day morning.—Met at eleven o'clock. | Quarterly Meeting, explained that there was no 
The principal business of this sitting was intro-| intention, in the minute which had been read, to 
duced by the reading of a minute of last Yearly |find any blame with the action of the Yearly Meet. 
Meeting, in reference to what was required at the|ing, but simply to signify that Friends of that 
hands of Friends towards the unenlightened in Quarterly Meeting considered it inexpedient and 
foreign countries, as well as the ignorant and de-| 


praved in our own land. 

Edward Smith was the first to speak on the 
question, and while he could not but sympathize 
with what was being done by others in carrying 
the tidings of salvation to heathen countries, he 
considered it might be more appropriate for Friends 
to concentrate their attention on such of those 
around us as the minute described. He felt in- 
terested in what had been done in an agricultural 
district, as related by Francis Dix at a previous 
sitting; but the condition of many in our large 
cities and towns he considered more degraded, and 
called for more energetic action, their numbers 
being also incomparably greater. From carefully 
prepared statistics, the extent of vice and ignorance 
in a certain district of Lancashire, was shown to 
be greater than it was easy to believe. In a given 
population there was declared to be a large pro- 
portion who could neither read nor write; who 
could not even count one hundred, even among 
adults; who knew neither the name of the Saviour, 
nor that of the sovereign of our country; who 
could give no explanation of the common words 
vice, virtue, righteousness; who never were within 
the walls of any place of worship, and who had 
not even clothing suitable for going there! Al- 


prejudicial to make such a return annually. 

Josiah Forster inclined to believe that the 
Yearly Meeting, in adopting the recommendation 
of the conference to order such a tabular state- 
ment for one year, was not committed to more, and 
he seemed to think that the request of the Quar- 
terly Meeting might be complied with. 

Henry Crosfield complained of the amount of 
labour thus imposed upon large Monthly and other 
meetings, especially as the information obtained 
was of little value, it being, in his opinion, of no 
importance to learn that there were so many 
te in this particular place and so many in 
that. 

William Bennett stated that the Monthly Meet- 
ingin which the minute originated was nearly, if 
not quite unanimous, in deprecating the statistics 
in question, considering the engagement of prepar- 
ing them as inimical to the best interests of the 
Society. 

On the other hand, there was a very general 
and decided expression of desire for the production 
of the said returns, not only for another year, but 
also for its indefinite continuance. 

In consequence of the meeting previously ar. 
ranged to be held at ten o’clock to morrow, of 
men and women Friends simultaneously, to eon- 





together, the picture of the abject, degraded, and |sider the Yearly Meeting’s minute of last year, in 
depraved condition of so large a class in our very|reference to the “ignorant and depraved in our 
midst, was a truly appalling one, and made a deep|own land,” the adjournment was fixed for the after- 
impression on the minds of Friends. He dis-|noon at four o’clock. 


claimed all intention of urging upon Friends any 
step in the least at variance with our religious 
principles, but he thought much could be done for the 


help of those in the deplorable condition which he 


had described, not only without compromising, but 
in strict accordance with those principles. The 
remedies which he suggested lay in the employ- 


ment of scripture-readers, where Friends could not 


undertake that service themselves; and in having 

“ Bible-women,” who would go from house to house 

among this neglected class of our fellow-citizens. 
At an early part of the sitting it was felt that 


it would be desirable to have the company of our 


women Friends, who would doubtless be deeply 
interested in the question. It was accordingly ar- 
ranged to invite them to a meeting to be held on 
Third-day morning, at ten o’clock, Edward Smith, 
Samuel Bowley, and Samuel Fox, being requested 
to take charge of the proceedings. 

Adjourned till Second-day morning. 

Second-day morning, 26th of Fifth month.— 
The Yearly Meeting convened at eleven o'clock. 

The clerk introduced the business of the sitting 
by reading the minute of last Yearly Meeting, 
which referred to future consideration the sub- 
ject of appointing a committee to pay a visit, in 
the love of the goxpel, to the Quarterly, Monthly, 
and other meetings of Friends in Great Britain. 
The propriety of the proposed measure was as- 
sented te, it may be said with entire unanimity, 


| 
} 


belief that the present was the right time. 


about eighty or ninety Friends. 
Second-day afternoon.—Met at four o’clock. 
A minute was presented by Sussex, Surrey, and 


very many Friends encouraging its adoption in the 


Hants Quarterly Meeting; its object was to request 


Third-day afternoon.—The Yearly Meeting as- 
sembled at four o’clock, and proceeded with sun- 
dry selected minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings. 

Some interesting yet painful information, res- 
pecting Friends at Pyrmont and Minden, chiefly 
on account of their refusal to bear arms [was given.] 
It appears that the exemption enjoyed by them 
for many years from personal service was likely to 
be withdrawn ; and this had induced them to pre- 
sent a memorial to the king of Prussia, setting 
forth the grounds upon which Friends conscien- 
‘tiously decline to take any part in war; and in- 
treating that they might continue to meet with the 
indulgence heretofore provided originally for them, 
through the goodness of the late king. It was 
stated by a Friend of Minden, that no answer had 
as yet been received to the memorial, which was a 
beautiful specimen of simplicity in style, combined 
with becoming respect for royalty. Much sympa- 
thy was felt and expressed for those under our 
name in that country, and the close relationship 
\now existing between it and our own was alluded 
\to, as leading to the hope that influence might be 
used by Friends here in procuring relief in the di- 
| rection sought by the memorial. 

In the autumn of last year the Meeting for 
|Sufferings had deputed some four or five Friends 
to visit, iu gospel love, the meetings at Pyrmont 
and Minden. An interesting report of the service 
‘of these Friends was read, from which it appeared 
\that a number of individuals, resident some dis- 


| 





A large tance from Minden, assembled for worship after 
committee was accordingly appointed, consisting of|the manner of Friends, their attachment to the 


|Society having been the result of some tracts dis- 

\tributed among them. Four of these individuals 

have been since received into membership. 
Robert Doeg gave further a pretty lengthened 


that the Yearly Meeting would not order the/detail on this subject, informing the Yearly Meet- 
preparation next year of a tabular statement simi-|ing as to the number of their meetings and mem- 
lar to the one brought in this year. Joseph Cros-|bers. Taking into account the habitual and the 
field, as one of the representatives from that/casual attenders, he stated that those professing 
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with Friends in Norway amount to nearly 400 ;| masses, und that they might be enabled to offer|sult of their own individual enlightened conviction, 
one half of these belong to Stavanger, the remain- | themselves, saying, “ Here am I, send me.” 


der being scattered over the country, and forming 
other eighteen meetings, many of these, of course, 
being very small. He also gave some information 
regarding the sufferings sustained by Friends in 
Norway on ecclesiastical accounts, and the efforts 
made to induce the young to go over to the Luthe- 
ran state church, which was a temptation, because 
of the secular advantages accruing from that con- 
nection. He mentioned a very trying case of a 
young man in Sweden, who, being convinced of 
Friends’ principles, could notsubmit to be married 
by a priest, but accomplished his marriage after 
the manner of Friends, having given publicity to 
bis intention by advertising in the public papers. 
He was fined for this offence against the law, and 
being unable to pay, was imprisoned. He was ad- 
vised to emigrate in order to evade punishment, 
but this he declined. In this respect Friends of 
Norway are not molested. Other information of 
a general character respecting them was communi- 
cated by Robert Doeg, and was listened to with 
much interest. 

The last minute embraced a correspondence 
with a few individuals at Calcutta, including M. 
D’Ortez and his wife, who were allowed to attend 
last Yearly Meeting. An epistle from this small 
company stated their being convinced of the princi- 
ples held by Friends, and that they had formed 
themselves into a society under our name, meeting 
together on First-days for worship, after our man- 
ner. In their epistle they express a desire that a 
minister might be sent to them. The reply, in 
behalf of the Meeting for Sufferings, explained the 
views of Friends in relation to ministry. Some 
books appear to have been forwarded to them, es- 
pecially the new edition of “Christian Doctrine, 
Practice, and Discipline,” to which, in their epistle 
from Calcutta, allusion is made, and a copy re- 
quested—these friendly people there having learned 
fron The British Friend that this work was in 
preparation. 

Isaac Brown took occasion to explain his views 
as to ministry and worsbip, as he had reason to 
believe that what he expressed at a previous sitting 
had been misunderstood, He said he thought the 
Church possessed the power to send forth its min- 
isters; at the same time, he admitted they could 
not preach under any other than divine authority. 
He said he objected to the term si/ent worship, not 
because he disapproved of silence, which he held 
ought ever to be the basis of that service; but the 
testimony of the Society was not to sient, but to 
spiritual worship; and he hoped the day would 
never come, when silence would vot occupy a por- 
tion, and that a large one, in our meetings. ‘The 
value of silence he said was coming to be more 
understood and appreciated by other denomina- 
tions; and even to a large extent by clergymen, of 
which he gave some striking instances. Notwith- 
standing this, he adhered to his previously ex- 
pressed opinion in reference to preaching, quoting 
the text: “ How shall they believe on him of whom 
they have not heard? How shall they hear with- 
out a preacher, and how shall they preach except 
they be sent? How beautiful on the moun- 
tains,” K&e., Ke. 

A Friend in the ministry related how he had 
been engaged last First-day evening in preaching 
to a large crowd waiting for admission at the doors 
of the Victoria Theatre, and in view of the ne- 
gleeted spiritual condition of many in this great 
metropolis, he was so anxious for his brethren in 
the ministry ruvning to and fro, that he wished 
them to hold a prayer-meeting, to prayerfully seek 
the Divine counsel in regard to their duty to the 





Richard Fry observed in reply, that he never 
jcould approve of the term “ prayer-meetings ;” all 
our meetings for worship being for prayer and 
|praise ; they were also for the purpose of listening 
|to Divine counsel, so that we could not consistently 
appoint meetings for preconcerted purposes. 

The meeting then adjourned till four o'clock to- 

morrow afternoon : 

Fourth-day afternoon—Met at four o'clock. 
Previous to entering on the regular business, the 
clerk stated that two or three Friends were desir- 
ous of briefly addressing the meeting, without in- 
tending to lead into any discussion. 

Thomas Pease was tben called on, and said he 
had witnessed with regret a departure from the 
well-known and long-established practice of the 
Society, by some of our members, in regard to 
mourning apparel; and he requested the clerk to 


independent entirely of foreign influence ; many of 
them are strangers to our book of Christian Doe- 
trine, Practice, and Discipline, as it is not trans- 
lated into their native tongue. 

The report of the General Meeting for Ackworth 
School was read, followed by the report of the 
Conference Committee on schools, which gave some 
interesting information. The number of children, 
members of our Society, in the various institutions 
is said to be about 500, with 230 not in member- 
ship, while there is room for a considerably larger 
number of both classes in nearly all the schools, 
The average cost, on the whole, is about £25; 
the sum received on bebalf of each child averages 
£15, thus leaving a sum of £10 for each, or up- 
wards of £7000 per annum, to be provided by the 
funds of the various institutions, supplemented by 
annual subscriptions and by donations. 

The Friends intrusted with the management of 


read the advice on this subject in the book of|the united meetings of men and women Friends, 


Christian Doctrine and Practice, as conveying his 
sentiments better than he was competent to ex- 
press them, and the request was complied with. 

James Backhouse here referred to the case of a 
Friend whose family declined to put on mourning 
habits at his decease, because they knew he disap- 
proved of that practice, although themselves uncon- 
nected with riends. The pious regard for a parent 
in this case, J. B. thought, was anexamply worthy 
of imitation by our younger members in similar 
circumstances. 

Joseph Stickney Sewell followed, and mentioned 
that a concern had rested upon his mind during 
greater part of the previous sittings, to invite the 
company of his younger brethren, and also those 
of middle age, to a meeting for prayer, for implor- 
ing the Divine counsel in reference to our duty as 
individuals. An opportunity of this kind he thought 
would be embraced for giving expression to their 
feelings ; it might be in silent or in vocal supplica- 
tion by numbers who would shrink from doing so 
in this or in an ordinary meeting ; and he requested 
the use of part of the Devonshire House premises 
for the proposed concern. 

A few Friends readily, but apparently without 
due reflection, expressed their cordial concurrence 
in the request, and hoped it might be granted. 





held yesterday in the men’s and in the women’s 
meeting-houses, presented a minute which they 
had prepared for adoption: and after some slight 
alterations, it was recorded. The minute simply 
states that those meetings had been held, and that 
a free exchange of sentiment had taken place on 
the question brought under notice, which commended 
the subject to the continued serious consideration 
of Friends. 

Fifih-day morning.—The large committee 
came together at nine o'clock, to hear the drafts of 
the remaining epistles. The Yearly Meeting as- 
sembled at eleven o'clock, and was engaged with 
these epistles during the sitting. With very little 
alteration, they were adopted, and being signed by 
the clerk, were confided to the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings to forward. 

After the epistles had all been signed, Thomas 
Bayes briefly and impressively addressed the meet- 
ing on the subject of silent meetings, giving his own 
experience respecting them, and with some instan- 
ces of their remarkably beneficial results, especially 
in the case of an individual whom he had visited on 
his dying bed, and who at that solemn hour could 
‘not be supposed to speak anything but the truth. 

William Thistlethwaite, in contemplating the 
close of the Yearly Meeting now approaching, 





Josiah Forster was of the judgment that such a/said he desired to call the attention of Friends to 


worship, as had been stated at a previous sitting, 
are meetings for prayer, thanksgiving, Xc. 


| plication was what he coveted might more and 
more abound among us; but in consistency with 
our views, we could not appoint meetings with the 
preconcerted intention of praying for any specific 
object. A number of others coincided in the view 
\so expressed, and it was concluded not to accede 
to J. S. Sewell’s request. 

Joseph S. Sewell seemed surprised at his having 
led the meeting into difficulty ; or that there was 
any inconsistency with priuciple in his request, 

which he at once withdrew. Caleb RK. Kemp, and 
some others, who had approved of the request, ex- 
|pressed satisfaction with the conclusion of the meet- 
ing, after the explanations which had been given. 

Phillip D. Tuckett called attention to the con- 
'dition of Friends in Norway. Some of the suffer- 
ings which they are sustaining, he ascribed to the 
jteachings of the Society in this country, and the 
| bonds thereby imposed upon them, especially in 
|regard to ecclesiastical demands. He was, how- 
ever, mistaken in this opinion; as it was explained 
by George Richardson, junr., and Robert Doeg, 
that the action of Friends in Norway was the re- 











meeting was at variance with the views of Fricnds|a few words of Holy Scripture, descriptive of the 
in reference to worship. All our meetings for|condition of the christian church at the close of the 


first persecution, as not in his view inapplicable to 


He|our circumstances at the present time—* Then 
desired not to be misunderstood ; the spirit of sup-|had the churches 7ves¢ throughout all Judea, and 


Galilee, and Samaria, and were edified ; and walk- 
ing in the fear of the Lord, and the comfort of the 
Holy Ghost, were multiplied.” He did not intend 
to convey the idea that this vest is to apply to our 
individual progress in the christian life, nor to 
jthat service which the church owes to those by 
whom it is surrounded. In this sense we may mot 
rest. But are there not times when, after having 
rightly devoted much attention to external ar- 
rangements, our true strength may be best promoted 
by withdrawing from too exclusive a reliance on 
these? The church: will ever acquire strength and 
be in safety in proportion as it deepens in that in- 
ner life which is the source of all true service for 
ourselves or others. 

A few others having bricfly addressed the meet- 
ing in a similar strain to those who had preceded, 
adjournment took place till five o’clock this after- 
noon. 

Fifth-day afternoon.—The concluding sitting of 
the Yearly Meeting was held at five o'clock. The 





minute from women Friends having been disposed . 
of, Joseph Thorp was requested to read the general 


epistle. It was adopted as brought in, with very 
little remark except from John Bright, who dwelt) 
at some length upon the war in the United States, | 
and its probable effects in regard to slavery. He 
seemed desirous that the subject had been more 
particularly adverted to in the epistle, in the way 
of expressing a hope that an evil of such magni- 
tude as the war now desolating that country might 
be overruled for good, especially in regard to the 
millions in bondage there. 

John Hodgkin concurred in what had fallen 
from John Bright, whose desire respecting the 
epistle, he said, might have been attended to had 
it been brought forward at a previous stage of the 
business. 

With a slight exception this sitting was a solemn 
and instructive one; three Friends were engaged 
to offer prayer, and several others briefly by way 
of exhortation. 

The clerk then read the concluding minute, ac- 
knowledging the loving-kindness and mercy of the 





Lord in having qualified for the transaction of the 
business in brotherly love and condescension. With 
the intention of meeting again next year at the 
usual time, the meeting separated after an impres- 
sive silent pause. 


SUMMARY UF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—Slave Emancipation.—The House of 
Representatives has passed a bill, by a vote of 82 to 54, 
which provides for the full emancipation of all the 
slaves held by the following classes of persons : 

First.—Of every person who shall act as an officer of 
the rebel army or navy. 

Second.—Ot every person who shall act as President, 
member of Congress, Judge of any Court, Cabinet Offi- 
cer, Foreign Minister, Commissioner or Consul of the 
so-called Confederate States. 

Third.—Of every person who shall act as Governor of 
a State, member of a Convention, Legislature, or Judge} 
of any State Court of the so-called Confederate States. 

Fourth.—Of every person who, having held an office 
of honour, trust or profit in the United States, shall 
hold an office in the so-called Confederate States. 

Fifth.—Of every person who shall hold any office or 
agency under the so-called Confederate States, or under 
any of the States thereof; but persons in the third and 
fifth classes must have accepted their appointments since 
the date of the passage of the secession ordinance of 
their States, or have taken an oath of allegiance to the 
Confederacy. 

Sizth.—Of every person not within the above classes} 
who, after the passage of the act, being willfully and 
without compulsion, engaged in armed rebellion, shall 
not, within sixty days after proclamation by the Presi- 
dent, lay down his arms and return to his allegiance. 

The bill also disqualifies the said six classes from hold- 
ing office under the United States Government. 

Immigration.—The books of the Emigration Commis- 
sioners at New York, show the arrivals during 1862, to 
the 18th inst., to be 27,417, of which there came from 
Ireland, 13,324; from Germany, 7.663; from other 
countries, 6,430. The arrivals in 1861, during a cor- 
responding portion of the year, numbered, 38,928. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 341. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 276. 

The Pacific Railroad.—The bill for the construction of 
a railroad to California, has passed the U. 8. Senate by 
a vote of 35 to 5. 

Arkansas.—An expedition was sent recently from 
Memphis, for the purpose of removing obstructions placed 
by the rebels in White river, at the town of St. Charles, 
eighty-five miles from its mouth. Upon arriving at the 
designated point, a combined attack was made upon the 
fortifications, resulting in their capture, one having 
been silenced by the gun boats, and the other taken by 
the forty-sixth Indiana regiment, at the point of the 
bayonet. During the engagement, a ball from a siege- 
gun, struck the Mound City, penetrating the casemates 
and passing through the steam drum, the escaping va- 
pour killing and severely injuring 152 out of 175 of the 
officers and men on board. The rebel General Hind- 
man, of Arkansas, is among the prisoners taken on 
White river. A rebel steamer was captured in Bayou 
Lagreux, with 1000 bales of cotton on board. 

Missouri.—The Emancipation Convention met at Jef- 
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The proceedings were harmonious, and there was a firm 
determination evinced to energetically push forward the 
great policy which the Convention is to inaugurate. A 
series of resolutions was adopted, heartily endorsing 
the national Administration, recommending the gradual 
emancipation of the slaves in the State, and the accep- 
tance of the aid tendered by the General Government ; 
submitting to the people of the State the details of such 
action and such legislation as may be necessary to ac- 
complish the end in view, to be indicated by them to 
their representatives to the next General Assembly. 

Florida.—The towns on the west coast of Florida, 
which were a few weeks ago evacuated by the rebels 
and the garrisons sent to Beauregard, have been re-oc- 
cupied. Apalachicola, Cedar Keys, St. Marks, and 
Tampa Bay, are now in the possession of much larger 
rebel forces than were ever in possession before. This 
is said to be partly owing to the retreat of Beauregard, 
part of whose forces have returned. The conscription 
also has furnished a great number of men for the South- 
ern army. 

Alabama.—The rebel forces ut Mobile, which were 
much weakened for the purpose of assisting in the de- 
fence of Corinth have been largely reinforced, and ex- 
traordinary efforts have been made to render the posi- 
tion too strong to be captured. At the latest dates im- 
mense earthworks, in addition to those previously made, 
were going up, the rebels working night and day to 
complete them. 

Louisiana.—The city of New Orleans appears to be 
very orderly under Gen. Butler’s iron rule. Gen. But- 
ler has issued an order that all citizens who hold places 
of trust, which call for the doing of any legal act what- 
ever, must take the oath of allegiance. The same must 
be done by all citizens requiring protection, the privil- 
ege of passports, to have money paid them, or having 
the benefit of the power of the United States, except for 
protection from personal violence. Foreign residents 
must swear or affirm to do no act, or be privy to none, 
that shall aid or comfort the enemies of the United 
States, so long as their own government remains at 
peace with the United States. The Custom House has 
been converted into an asylum for the contrabands, of 
whom nearly 1000 were quartered in the building. 
Efforts were being made to raise and clean the cotton 
from the bottom of the river where it was thrown after 
being set on fire. Considerable shipments of sugar and 
molasses have been made. 

North Carolina.—The Newbern Progress reports that 
100 rebel dragoons had given themselves up at Wash- 
ington, N. C. The same paper says that six North Caro- 
lina regiments had been disbanded at Richmond. Gen. 
Burnside has returned to Newbern, and preparations 
were being made for further military movements. 

Tennessee.—Cumberland Gap has been occupied by 
the Federal! forces under Gen. Morgan without opposi- 
tion, the rebels retreating upon hisapproach. The Gap 
was one of their strongholds, and its possession by the 
U. S. army opens the way for the liberation of East 
Tennessee. It is reported that Major General Buel, 
heretofore with Gen. Halleck in Mississippi, has started 
with his army for East Tennessee, by way of Huntsville, 
Alabama. A despatch from Memphis, dated on the 
17th says: The shipments to the North to-day com- 
prised 3000 bales of cotton, 5000 barrels and 3000 half 
barrels of molasses, and 6000 barrels of sugar. There 
was a large supply coming in yesterday. On the first 
day the Post Office was opened in Memphis, the citizens 
mailed 1000 letters, mostly on business to the Northern 
cities, and bought $3000 worth of postage stamps. 
Every day the oath of allegiance was being administered to 
hundreds of men, a large part of whom had been in the 
rebel army. Guerillas continued to prowl about the 
country, for the purpose of destroying cotton and annoy- 
ing the peaceable inhabitants. 

Mississippi.—A force from Gen. Sherman’s command, 
has occupied Holly Springs, Miss. The town is on the 
line of the Mississippi Central Railroad, and has a popu- 
lation of about 5000. The present position of the great 
rebel army is not clearly stated. Greneda had been 
abandoned by them, and the left wing of the army is 
said to extend to Hernandez, south. Thechief command 
has fallen upon Gen. Bragg,—Beauregard having started 
for Richmond immediately after the battle on the Chicka- 
hominy. A part of his forces have also, it is said, set out 
for the same destination. The ravages of war having 
produced great suffering among the 
northern Mississippi, Gen. Halleck has caused a large 
amount of provisions to be brought from St. Louis and 
distributed liberally among the people, who seemed 
grateful for the timely assistance. 

Virginia.—The forces of Fremont and Shields, appear 


inhabitants of 


the rebels under Jackson’s command. They are both 
suid to have been out generalled by the rebel comman. 
der, who bas been reinforced, and at the latest dates 
was again slowly pushing his way down the Shenandoah 
valley. The Richmond Despatch says that the United 
States forces must either combine their columns or fall 
back across the Potomac. Fremont had retreated to 
Mount Jackson, and Shields had concentrated his army 
at Strasburg. Affairs near Richmond remain as last 
week. Several threatening domonstrations have been 
made by the rebels, and skirmishes were of frequent oc- 
currence, but they have not ventured upon any serious 
attack. The U.S. army has been reinforced, and the 
Southern army, has according to all reports, been greatly 
strengthened, and numbers at least 150,000 men, most 
of whom are disciplined and well armed. It is stated 
that Gen. M‘Clellan’s delay has been caused chiefly by 
the impossibility of getting his right wing over the 
Chickahominy. The stream itself is not wide, but there 
is a considerable stretch of swampy land, which has to 
be bridged under peculiar difficulties. The health of 
the U. 8. troops is said to be improving, as they become 
accustomed to the climate. 

South Carolina.—The Richmond papers of the 21st, 
contain a brief account of a bloody battle fought on the 
16th, on James Island, four miles from Charleston. The 
battle lasted all day, with a heavy loss on both sides, 

The Charleston Mercury feared that the battle would 
be renewed the next day, and expressed apprehensions 
for the safety of the city, in consequence of the great 
exhaustion of the Southern troops and the loss of many 
officers. 

The Tax Bill which has claimed so much of the at- 
tention of Congress for several months, finally passed 
both Houses on the 23rd. The vote in the Senate was 
unanimous, in the House of Representatives there were 
eleven negative votes. If the bill is approved by the 
President, it will take effect from the first of Eighth 
month next. Cotton will be taxed half a cent «per 
pound ; on tobacco, if valued at 30 cts. or less per pound, 
the duty will be 10 cts., if valued at more than 30 cts., the 
tax will be 15 cts. apound. On whiskey, 20 cts. a gallon. 
The bill is very comprehensive in its provisions, but few 
available subjects of taxation having been overlooked. 

The Markets.—The following were the quotations on 
the 23rd. inst. New York.—Sales of 200,000 bushels 
wheat a 92 cts. a $1.03, for Chicago spring ; 98 cts. a 
$1.05, for Milwaukie club, and $1.14 a $1.16, for red 
winter western ; sales of 213,000 bushels corn, at from 
48 cts. to 53} cts. Oats, 42 cts. a 46 cts. Cotton, 32 
cts., for middling uplands. Gold, 7 per cent. premium. 
Amount of specie held by the New York banks on the 
21st inst. was $31,047,945. /’hiladelphia.—Red wheat, 
$1.20 a $1.24; white, $1.30 a $1.33 ; rye, 67 cts. ; good 
yellow corn, 523 cts. a 54 cts.; oats, 37 cts. a 40 cts. 
The trade of New York the last week was very active 
in the export movement of both gold and ordinary do- 
mestic produce. The aggregate was about six and a 
half millions, nearly equally divided between gold and 
bread stuffs and provisions. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from S. Hobson, Agt., O., for Thomas Em- 
mons, $4, to 27, vol. 35. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josuua H. WortHine- 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Exxis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 724 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


NOTICE. 


An active young man, a member of our Society, wants 
a situation in a wholesale store ; he has some knowledge 
of book-keeping, and is a good penman. Inquire atthe 
office of “ The Friend.” 


Drep on the 3rd of Sixth month, 1861, Susanna N. wife 
of Daniel Wills, in the fifty-seventh year of her age, @ 
member and overseer of Rancocas Particular Meeting. 
Her sufferings were long, but she bore them with much 
christian patience, and her friends have the consoling 
belief that their loss is her eternal gain. 

, on the /8th of Fifth month last, at the residence 
of his father, Westfield, N. J., Josern Sroxes, aged 


ferson City, and continued in session for three days.|to have suffered severe losses in their encounters with | thirty-five years, a member of Chester Monthly Meeting. 
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